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THE | guard. Trueman is not what he seems: 
| 
} 


alc Ul rl lUmrthl ee lCUc OCU 


but beneath the appearance of rustic 


VILLAGE CURATE, honesty, harbours designs destructive 
> OR, of her peace and honour.” 
. AS YOU LIKZ IT. « Now, sir, what can you plead to 
; ‘ati this charge °” 

(Concluded.) * S:iss Benley, that I love you, I think 


is still beyond dispute. That you ap- 
Trueman walked to the bottom of |) proved my passion, vay, owned a mutual 
the garden, and found his lovely char- |) flame, is equally on the side of truth— 
lotte seated on a bower of osiers, which || To the charge heve preferred against 
the herself had reared. She had alet || me, that Lam not whet I seem, I plead 
terin her hand, whieh, as she perused, |} guilty ; but to the rest, with all my soul, 
* the tears of anguish fell from her sor- |) 1 pronounce it a base falsehood.” 

Towing eyes. Trueman’ s approach rous- “ Less warmth, sir, will better serve 
tithe maid; she started from her seat, || the cause of truth” 

hurtied the lette ‘r into her pocket, and 
darted an angry look at the youth. 
“Why, my lovely Charlotte ! do you 
ey fix on me those streaming 


“ Less warmth, madam, would con- 
firm me the guilty wretch your hard 
thoughts, and this vile scroll, have made 
me. But tell ine, if Il canrepel, by truth 
indubitable, this unjust arraignroent of 
my honour,what reward I may expect ?” 


‘¢ Oh ! clear but thyself of these gross 
suspicions; appear bui the man my fond 
wishes have formed thee, and I would 
reject the crowned monarch’ > hand to 


* Answer me faithfully,” said she ;— 
“attthou what thou seemest ? or be- 
e oo mean attire, but ill according 
thy polished phrase and manner, 
u not hide—Ha! my fears are 


#! The blush of cuilt h d. 
he face ; sponte snfvecdaliall share thy honest love !” 


start, proclaim thee false My. “ Then fear not, and know that lam 
“Tell me,” said Trueman, snedveding the happy Belfont. 
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If, © the grounds on whieh you “ Lord Belfont !"—* Yes, the rich, 
taised this unkind suspicion of my || the happy Belfont lives the vassal of 
“4 «a your power. But tell me, from what en- 
; “This will inform you, sir; a friend || vious hand didst thou receive this vile 
~ "8s Benley advises her to be ot: her ! defamer of my truth ? 
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“ Last night, when dancing on the 
green, a letter fell from your pocket. I 
took it up unobserved, and perused its 
contents: from these I Jearned that you 
were in disguise.” 

“ And the rest, your fears supplied ?” 
—“ Even so.” 

“ Then, truly, you had reason for sus- 
picion.—But come, let us disclose our 
mutual passion to your parents. Their 
approbation gained, we then will name 
the happy day.” 


** May I intreat a moment’s conver- 
sation, sir !” 

“ Aye, my good sir, an hour’s,” re- 
plied Mr. Benley. 

‘* Thus itis, sir. Your daughter has 
beauty, worth, and innocence. I sought, 
I gained her fond regard ; and it is now 
our mutual wish to exchange our holy 
vows, and sign a eontract of eternal 
love.” 

“ How say you, Charlotte ? In this, 
does Mr. Trueman speak the wishes of 
your heart ?” 

“ He has my free consent, sir, to 
what he now proposes.” 


“The request is somewhat sudden. 
It is true, I have found you worthy,and 
your merit deserves the treasure which 
it seeks ; but a tender regard for the 
happiness of my child, forbids me to 
give a too precipitate answer ; and 
some little inquiry is necessary to—” 


“ True, it isa matter that requires 
the most serious éonsideration ; and 
the reluctance which you feel, gives 
additional worth to your character. An 
accident has revealed me to the fair 
object of my wishes. I threw aside 
disguise,and confessed myselfthe happy 
Belfont.” 


“ Then take her, and may she prove 
deserving of your love.” 


“ The lovely maid smiled consent ; 
and Mr. Benley hast , 
where the joyful ti 
The tenants few ¥ 
to pay their duty to” 
landiord, and none refused the invita- 
tiqn of his lordship. 

















RENRY MORE SMITH. 


The subject of the following narrative, js 
now a tenant of Symsbury Mines, in the 
state of Connecticut.He was sent therefor 
robbing the hotel kept by Mr Henry But. 
ler, in New-Haven, of silver plate, Ke, ke, 


From the Halifax Recorder, of Fuly 11, 1815, 


































Narrative of Henry More Smith, alias Moon, 
alias Wm. Newman, during his confine. 
ment in Kingston (New-Bruns wick) gaol 


Copy of a letter from the high sheriff of 
King’s county. 


KincsTon,June26, 1815. 


My Dear Sirx,—Having heard noth- 
ing from you since the late Gaol Deliv. 
ery at King’s County, I beg leave briet 
ly to state to you some circumstances 
of the conduct of the criminal Heary 
More Smith, since his trial and sentence. 
After securing him with strong chains 
to his neck and legs,and with handcuff, 
he continued beating the floor, hallooing 
day and night with little intermission, 
making different sounds ; sometimes 
with jinking his chains, and sometimes 
without, apparently in different partsol 
the gaol, insomuch that the gaoler fre} 
quently sent for me, supposing he mut 
be loose from his chains, which 1 cor 
ceived, and frequently observed wit 
impossible ; being far beyond the powet 
of human strength or invention, in his 
situation— but on the 24th of May, §* 
ing into the gaol early in the mortiif 
(after having examined his ebainst 
two o’clock the day before) I 
three links of his heaviest chain 
ed, and lying on the floor, being 
of the chain without the staple 
continued in the same way until he 
of June, when we found the 
chain parted about the middle 
with a string ; which clearly P 
that irons and chains are no security 
him.I then puton him a light chai 
which he has been ever since.I nevel™ 





nesses, very striking, represent 
wife. He now produced an ¢ 
man in perfect shape, with his 
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painted, and joints to all bis limbs, aud{ —his exhibition begins about a foot 
dressed him in clothes that he had | from she floor,and compasses the whole 
made in good shape and fashion, out of || space of the ceiling. The uppermost 
the clothes that he had torn offhimself, || is a man whom he calls the Tamborine 
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(being now naked) which was admired 
for itsingenuity.This he would put some- 
times in one position and then in another, 
which seemed to amuse him, without 
taking the least notice of any thing else ; 
continuing in his old way hallooing,with- 
outany alteration, until the 13th, when 
the gavler informed me that he refused 
toeat, and no doubt was sick—I went 
to see him every day—found he did 
not eat—all the bread and other pro- 
tisions conveyed to him he gave to 
his efigy, strung on a string and put 
into his hands—He lay perfectly still 
day and night, and took no notice of 
any thing—would drink tea or milk, 
which I gave him twice a day for five 
days; he then refused to drink any 
thing for two days, which made seven 
days he had eaten nothing. In that 
limehe began to speak—-would ask ques- 
ions, but would hold no conversation. 
Bat the most extraordinary, the most 
Wonderful and mysterious of all is, that 
inthis time he had prepared, undiscov- 
wed, and at once exhibited the most 
striking picture of genius, art, taste and 
vention that ever was, and [ presume 
ever will be produced by any human 
being placed in his situation, in a dark 
Mom, chained and handcuffed, under 
tentence of death, without so much as 
Auail or any kind of thing to work with 
Mt his hands ; and naked. The exhi- 
Mion is far beyond my pen to describe. 
Do give you some faint idea, permit me 
Wsay that it consist? of ten characters, 
oy women, and children—all made 
and painted in the most expressive 
Manner with all the limbs and joints of 
ee frame—each performing dif. 

ent parts ; their features, shape and 
form, all express their different offices 
aid characters ; their dress is of differ- 
ft fashions,and suitable to the stations 
Mwhich they act. To view them in 
r situation they appear as_ perfect 
though alive, with all the air and 
“ly of actors on the stage. Smrrn 
In his bed by the side of the Gaol 
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] player, or sometimes Doctor Biunt, 
|| sianding with all the pride and appear- 
‘lance of a master musician 3 bis left 
hand akimbo,his right hand on bis tam- 
| borine,dressed in suitable uniform. Next 
'him,below, is a lady, geoteelly dressed, 
gracefully sitting io a handsome swing; 
jjat her left hand stands a man neatly 
|, dressed in the character of a servant, 
holding the “de of the swing with his 
‘\right, bie left hand on his hip, io an 
|| easy posture,waiting the lady’s motion. 
‘| Gn her right hand stands a man gen- 
| teelly dressed,in the character of a gal- 
‘lant, in a graceful postare for daucing. 
'| Beneath these three figures sits a young 
mao and a young girl, (apparently about 
| i4,) in a posture of tilling, at each end 
| of a board, decently dressed. Directly 
‘|under these stands one whom he calls 
Bonaparte, or sometimes the father of 
his family ; he stands erect ; bis fea- 
tures are promivent ; his cheeks red ; 
his teeth white, set in order ; his gums 
and lips red; his nose shaded black, 
representing the nostrils ; his dress is 
that of ths Harlequin; in one hand he 
holds an infant, with the other he plays 
or beats music ; before him stand two 
children, apparently three or four years 
old, holding each other by one hand in 
the act of playing or dancing, which, 
with amano dressed in fashion, who 
appears in the character of a steward, 
sometimes in one situation and some- 
times in another, makes up the show, 
all of which you have at one view — 
Then commences the performance.The 
first operation is from the tamburine 
player, or master, who gives twe or 
three single strekes on his tamborine, 
that may be heard in any part of the 
house, without, moving his body. He 
then dances gracefully a few steps, 
without touching the tamborine: the 
jlady is then swang.two or three times 
hy the steward ; then the gallant takes 
a few steps; then the two below tilt a 
few times, in the most easy, pleasant 
manner ; <hen the two children dance 
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a little, holding each other by the hand ; 
after this,Smirx begins to sing or whis- 
tle a tune, to which they are to dance, 
at which, the tamborine strikes, and 
every one dances to the tune, with mo- 
tion, ease and exactness not to be de- 
scribed. Many have been the obser- 
vations of spectators ; amongst them, 
an old German observed, that woen 
he was starving the seven days, he was 
making a league withthe Devil,and that 
he helped him. Ali acknowledge with 
me, that it exceeds every thing they 
ever saw or imagined. His whole con- 
duct from the first, has been, and is, 
one continued scene of mystery. He 
has never shown anyidea or knowledge 
of his trial or present situation ; he 
seems happy ; his irons and chains are 
no apparent inconvenience ; contented 
like a dog or a monkey, broke to his 
chain ; shows no more idea of any 
thing past, than if he had _ no recollec- 
tion. He, in short, is a mysterious 
character, possessing a wonderful art of 
invention, beyond common capacity. 

I am almost ashamed to forward you 
so long a letter upon the subject, and 
so unintelligible ; I think, if I could 
have done justice in describing the ex- 
hibition, it would have been worthy a 
place in the Royal Gazette, and better 
worth the attention of the public than 
all the Wax-work ever exhibited in this 
province. 

Iam, with all due respect, dear Sir, 
your very humble servant. 
WALTER BATES. 

Taomas Wertmong, Esq. 

Attorney General. 


P. S. Wednesday, the 28th. This 
morning I found he had added to his 
works a drummer placed at the left of 
his tamburine player, equal in appear- 
ance, and exceeding in performance ; 
beats the drum with either hand, or 
both occasionally, in concert with the 
Tamborine, keeping time with perfect 
exactness, sometimes sitting, at others 
standing or dancing. He had also, in 
a most striking manner, changed the 
position of his scene. The lady above 





described to be sitting gracefully in her | 
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swing, with so many attendants and ad- 






























mirers, is now represented swinging in @ 
a dejected posture, with a young infant al 
in her arms ; her gallant has left her, he | 
and is taking the young girl before de. Fra 
scribed, about 14, by the hand, with an lines 
air of great gallantry, leading her and her 
dancing to the tune with perfect exaet- hoe 
ness, representing more than can be ine 
described. On viewing this, an old i. 
Scotchman observed, “ some say he ig diffe 
mad, others he is a fool; but I say he styl 
is the sharpest man I have ever seen; i 
his perfurmance exceeds all I ever met he 
with, and I do not believe he was ever hh 
equalled by man.” This evening a gen- very 
tleman from Boston, having heard the Pid 
above description, came to see the per- T 
formance, and declared he could say,as be | 
the Queen of Sheba did, that “ the half ani 
had not been told.” el 
[To this the Editor of the Gazette adds yas 
the following remarks—“ We have given an 
entire copy of the above letter, which has oner 
excited our astonishment, and will, proba Fao 
bly, that of every other person who has not after 
seen the exhibition and performance deseri- stapl| 
bed init. Those who are acquainted with his o 
the Sheriff know him to be incapable of ff chai 
stating falsehoods,or attempting in any way 
to practice a deception, and will of course not 
give credit to the statement of the facts, brok: 
wonderful as they may appear to be, which did 1 
he has made.”"——P ur. ]} glass 
July 1st, in the morning, I found him thing 
repairing his drummer. He said he bad With¢ 
a gentleman and lady come from Franeg be eo 
but could not put them up—and looking as it) 
archly at me, said, “ the Devil had 00 going 
chain about his neck.” I answered hit the D 
if he did not behave worse than the did p 
[ would give him more liberty ; a he w¢ 
took his chain from his neck, and pubit again 
to his feet. He then produced a mah & dereq 
fashionably dressed, and in one minule he fe, 
had him dancing—He said he hada & hergj 
clothes fit for his lady to appear in com ej 
pany ; but if he had a needle andt him a 
he could have them all fit for a bait’ BF took, 
two days. To gratify the spec Wash 
present, I consented, and they 80® jacket 
supplied him with thread, needle, dandk 
ribbons,and a small pair of scissors, ™ deck, 
first thing he had to evt with, had a 
used his teeth. He seemed pl ’fidd| 


and began to sew by candle light 
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laid it by and said he could work better 
inthe dark. The next day, found him 
making clothes for his family—He said 
he had a drum-major coming out from 
France, who would beat two drums at 
once, and his wife would stand upon 
her head and heat three ; that he must 
have drum-sticks, and something for 
drums, which was furnished. He made 
some of brass and some of tin, making 
diferent sounds, trimmed in elegant 
itylewith ribbons and tassels,and would 
hase appeared elegant in a toy-shop.As 
he preceeded, he was supplied with 
wery thing that he wanted ; and was 
very industrious in making his improve- 
ments. 

The Supreme Court being about to 
be held at Frederickton, and feeling 
anxious to know the fate of the prison- 
et, 1 attended the Court, and having 
ascertained that the destiny of the pris- 


he said he believed he could learn to 
play—he then took the fife, and would 
play any tune,either right or left handed. 
I told him if he would behave well, I 
would not put his handcuffs on that day 
—he said then he would have his family 
in good order ; but that when he sent 
one hand to do any thing, the other 
would follow it. Gave him some mate- 
rials that he wanted, and then left him. 
This was the 17th July. 
{Further extracts about this extraordinary 
man in our next.The whole account of this 
‘* MYSTERIOUS STRANGER” is for 
sale at Mr. D. LonGwortu’s bookstore, 
No. 11 Park J 
LTTE SES AT CREE TE LE TEL OE A EE ET ID 


ON THE SERPENT. 


From Chateaubriand’s Beauties of Chris- 
tianity. 











dain whatever has any tincture of the 





oner would not be fatal, | returned.The 


_ hisneck, and had concealed both the 


glass was whole The room, and every | 


as itwas entirely out of his reach. 
sing into the gaol, he said to me, that | 
the DeviJ told his old Drummer if he | 
hot put that chain out of the way | 

he would certainly get it about his neck | 
‘fain; that he hated it, and had mur- | 
it, and put it under the dirt—but | 

he feared he should have no peace till | 
he raised it again. I told him he must 
nite it, and that I would not put it en | 
him again if he behaved well. I then | 
ok off his handcuffs, gave him water to 
"#h himself, with a clean shirt and 
xel—A young man gave him a black 
mkerchief, which he put about his 
tek, and seemed pleased—wished he 
tad a fiddie ; he would give his shirt for 


‘fiddle, that he might play for his fa- 








aes 





gaoler informed me that, the first night | 
alter I left home, Smith had drawn the |, ments. The serpent has frequently been 
staple of the chain that had been about | 





| marvellous: arts, sciences, morals, re- 
 ligion, are all stripped of their enchant- 


the subject of our observations, and if 
we may venture to speak out, we have 


chain and the staple so that they could | often imagined that we could discover 
net be found. The glass in the wall was || in him that pernicious sagacity and that 
nat the same time, but the chain | 

did not go out that way, as the outside | 


subtelty which are ascribed to him by 
scripture. Every thing is mysterious, 


| secret, astonishing, in this incomprehen- 
thing in it, had been strictly searched || sible reptile. His movements differ from 
Without discovering it, and it could not | those of all other animals; it is impos- 
be conceived how the glass was broke, || sible to say where his locomotive prin- 
On || ciple lies, for he has neither fins, nor 
feet, nor wings; and yet he flits like a 


shadow, he vanishes as by magic, he 
reappears and is gone again, like a light 
azure vapour, or the gleams of a sabre 
in the dark. Now he curls himself in- 
to acirele, and projects a tongue of 
fire; now standing erect upon the ex- 
tremity of his tail, he moves along in a 
perpendicular attitude as by enchant- 
ment. He rolls himself into a ball ; rises 
and falls in a spiral line; gives to his 
rings the undulations of waves ; twines 
round the branches of trees, glides un- 
der the grass of the meadows. or skims 





along the surface of water. His colours 
are not more determinate than his ac- 
tivity ; they change with each new point 


alytodance—he was offered a fife ; |! of view, and like his motion they pos- 


“ The present age rejects with dis- 
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sess false splendour and deceitful va- 
riety. 

Still more astonishing in the rest of 
his manners, he knows, like a man pol- 
luted with murder, how to throw aside 
his garment distained with blood, lest 
it should lead to his detection. By a 
singular faculty, the female can receive 
back into her body the little monsters 
to which she has given birth.* 

* The serpent passes whole months 
in sleep; he frequents tombs, inhabits 
secret retreats, produces poisons which 
ebill. burn, or checker the body of his 
victim with the colours with which he 
is himself marked. In one place he 
raises his two menacing heads; in an- 
other he sounds a rattle ; he hisses like 
an eagle of the mountain; he bellows 
like a bull. He naturally associates with 
all moral or religious ideas, asif in con 
sequence of the influence which he ex 
ercised over our destiny. An objectof 
horror or adoration, men either feel an 
implacable hatred against him, or bow 
before his genius ; Falsehood calls bim 
to his aid, and Prudence claims him as 
her own; in hell he arms the scourges 
of the furies, in heaven eternity is typ- 
ified by his image. He moreover pos- 
sesses the art of seducing innocence ; 





his eyes fascinate the birds of the air, 
and beneath the fern of the crib, the | 
ewe to him gives up her milk. But ine | 
may himself be charmed by the har-| 
mony of sweet sounds; and to subdue | 
him, the shepherd needs no other wea- | 
pon than his pipe. | 

“In the month of July, 1791, we 
were travelling in Upper Canada, with | 
several families of savages belonging to | 
the nation of the Onontagues. One day, | 





* As this part of the description is so very 
extraordinary, it may appear to want con- | 
firmation. ‘* Mr. de Beanvois, as related in 
the American Philosophical Transactions, 
declared himself an eve witness of sucha 
fact as is above stated He saw a large rat 
tlesnake, which he had disturbed in his | 
walks, open her jaws, and instantly five | 
small ones, which were lying by her, rush 
ed into her mouth He retired and watched 
her, and in a quarter of an hour saw her a. | 
gain discharge them The common viper 
does the same” See ** Shaw’s General Zoo- 
fogy,” vol. ili. p. 324, 374. 
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when we had halted in a spacious plain 
on the bank of the river Genesee, a rat. 
tlesnake entered our encampment. \- 
mong us was a Canadian who could 
play on the flute, and who, to divert us, 
advanced against the serpent with his 
new species of weapon. On the ap 
proach of his enemy, the haughty rep. 
tile curls himself into a spiral line, flat. 
tens his head, inflates his cheeks, con- 
tracts his lips, displays his envenomed 
fangs, and his bloody throat; his double 
tongue glows like two flames of fire; 
his eyes are burning cvals; his body 
swollen with rage, rises and falls like 
the bellows ofa forge; bis dilated skin 
assumes a dull and sealy appearance; 
and histail, whence proceeds the death- 
denouncing sound, vibrates with sueh 
rapidity as to resemble a light vapour. 
* The Canadian now begins to play 
upon his flute; the serpent starts with 
surprise and draws back his head. In 
proportion as he is struck with the mag 
ic effect, his eyes lose their fierceness, 
the oscillations of his tail become slow 
er, and the sound which it emits grows 
weaker, and gradually dies away. Less 
perpendicular upon their spiral line, the 
rings of the charmed serpent are by 
degrees expanded, and sink, one after 
another, upon the ground in contel 
tric circles. The shades of azure, greed) 
white, and gold, recover their brilliar 
cy on his quivering skin, and sfightly 
turning his head, he remains motionless 
in the attitude of attention and pleasure 
At this moment the Canadian ad- 
vanced a few steps, producing with his 
flute sweet and simple notes. The rr 
tile inclining his variegated neck, opem 
a passage with his head through the 
high grass, and begins to creep @ 
the musician, stopping when he stops 
and beginning to follow him again ® 
soon as he moves forward. In thism 
ner he was led out of our camp, att 
ed by a great number of spectator’, 
savages and Europeans, who 
scarcely belieye their eyes when the] 
witnessed this wonderful effect of hat 
mony. The assembly nnanimously 
creed that the serpent which had # 
highly entertained them should bep® 
mitted to escape.” j 
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MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 


Not only woods, fountains, and riv- 
ers, but Meuntains, have had a sacred 
character attached to them. Upon 
their summits the Jews, the Persians, 
the Bithynians, the infidel nations around 
Palestine, and the Druids of Gaul, Bri- 
tain, and Germany were accustomed to 
sacrifice : and, while the Celts conceiv- 
ed, that the spirits of their heroes resid- 
edamong the clefts of the rocks, and 
oa the tops and sides of the mountains, 
the natives of Greenland believed them 
to be the immediate residence of their 
deities. 

The Greeks coincided, in a great 
degree, with this idea ; and it was an 
opinion sanctioned by many of their 
poets and philosophers, among whom 
we may instance Plato, Homer, and 
Strabo, that, after the deluge of Deuca- 
lion, the inhabitants of the earth resid- 
ed, for a long time, on the tops of the 
mountains, whence they gradually de- 
seendedinto the vales and vallies below : 
grounding their preference, not more 
upoa their comparative security from 
future inundations, than upon the sa- 
cred character of those lofty eminen- 
ees, Of those mountains, three had the 
honour of giving general names to the 
Muses ;—and Mount Athos still retains 

' stich an imposing aspect, that the Greeks 
ofmodern ages have erected upon it a 
vast number of churches, monasteries, 
ad hermitages, which are frequented 
by devotees of both sexes without num- 
ber. Hence it has acquired the title of 
the Holy Mountain,an appellation which 

Mas been also given to the Skirrid, in 

county of Monmouth, by religious 
tatholics inthe west of England, most 
of whom entertain an ardent desire of 
having afew moulds from that craggy 
*minence sprinkled over their coffins : 
ile great numbers of pilgrims resort 
10 the promontory near Gaeta, a small 
ce of which Italian seamen wear con- 
‘lantly in their pockets to preserve them 

m drowning. 

What has been observed of Mount 

thos, is equally applicable to Mount 
“Mor, near the city of Tiberias; a great 

—Mnber of churches and monasteries 
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having been built upon it. This is the 
mountain, on which St. Peter said to 
Christ, ‘ It is good for us to be here ; 
and let us make three tabernacles ; one 
for thee; and one for Moses; and one 
for Elias.’ The view frem this fine sum- 


| mit is represented to be so exceedingly 


various and magnificent, that the spee- 
tator experiences all those sensations, 
which are produced by a mixture and 
rapid succession of varied and gay, 
gloomy and majestic objects. What a 
contrast does this fine eminence exhibit 
te that of the Norwegian mountain of 
Filefield, covered with eternal snow ; 
where neither a house, nor a cottage, 
nor a hut, nor a tree ; neither a shrub, 
nor a flower, nor a human being, are 
ever to be seen! 

The Jews were accustomed to bury 
their dead on the sides of mountains ; 
Moses received the Law on the top of 
Sinai; and so holy was that mountain 
esteemed, that no one but himself was 
permitted to touch it. 

The Messiah frequently took his dis- 
ciples up to the top of a high mountain 
to pray ; there it was he was transfigured 
before them, and many of the incidents 
recorded in Scripture took place in the 
gardeg and on the Mountain of Olives. 

A country, destitute of mountains, 
may be rich, well cultivated, elegant and 
beautiful, but it can in no instance be 
grand, sublime, or transporting ; and to 
what a degree boldness of scenery has 
the power of elevating the fancy may 
be, in some measure, conceived from 
an anecdote, recorded of an epic and 
descriptive poet. When Thomson heard 
of Glover's intention of writing an epic 
poem, the subject of which should be 
Leonidas of Sparta, ‘ Impossible !’ said 
he, ‘ Giover can never be idle enough 
to attempt an epic !—He never sawa 
mountain in his life!’ 

Petrarch had long wished to climb 
the summit of Mount Venoux, a’ meun- 
tain presenting a wider range of prospect, 
than any among the Alps or Pyrenees, 
With much difficulty he ascended. Ar- 
rived at its summit, the scene present- 
ed to his sight was unequrlled !— After 
taking a long view of the various objects, 
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which lay stretched below, he took from 
his pocket a volume of St. Augustine’s 
Cunfessions : and, opening the leaves at 
random, the first period that caught hi- 
eye was the following passage: ——— 
* Men travel far to climb high mountains, 
to observe the majesty of the ocean, to trace 
the sources of rivers—but they nex ‘ect 
themselves’ Admirable reasoving ! c: | 
veying as admirable a lesson! Instantiy 
applying the passage to himself,Petrarch 
closed the book, and falling into pro 
found meditation,— If, thought he, ‘I 
have undergone so much labour in 
climbing this mountain, that my body 
might be nearer to heaven, what ought 
I not to do, in order that my soul may | 


be recvived into those immerta] regions.’ | 


Letus my Lelius, while ciimbing any 
of ovr British Alps, be visited by simi 
Jarr: fleetions,and be actuated by similar 
resolutions ! 

Though the view ofmountains serve 
to elevate the mind, the inhabitants of 
those regions are undeubtedly, more 
prone to rapine and to warlike enterprise, 
than the inbabitants of vales. This 
arises from the austerity of their climate 
and the comparative poverty of their 
soil; but this remark, though true,when 
generally applied, is not always so in 
particular, Forthough, in the time of 
Cesar, the Helvetii, inhabiting that part 





| 
| 
{ 
| 
! 


| 


———= 
Romans, whe conquered not so much 
by the sword, as by the arts: for it was 
the severity of their discipline, and aot 
the severity of the Apennines, whieh 
subdued the world; of all these numer- 
ous legions, not one-tenth, in the time 
of Augustus or of ‘Trajan, had ever 
breathed the air of Italy. 
The most picturesque parts of Asiatic 
Tartary are those in the neighborhood 


of the Armenian and Ararat mountains, . 


on which the ark is said to have rested, 
This celebrated eminence, on the top 
of which stand several ruins, rises in the 
form of a pyramid, in the midst ofa 
long extended plain. [tis always cover 
ed with snow from its girdle to the 
summit, and for several months of the 
year is totally enveloped by clouds. 
What scenes in Russia are compara 
ble to those in the neighborhood ofthe 
Oural and Riphean mountains ? whieh 
the inhabitants, in all the simplicity of 
ignorance, believe to encompass the 
earth; in the same manner, as the Mal- 
abars imagine the sun to revolve round 
the largest of theirs. Where does the 
Spaniard behold nobler landscapes, than 
at the feet and between the sides of the 
Blue Ridge, that back the Eseurial; 
amvung the wilds of the Austurias, of 
among the vast solitudes of the Sierra 
Morena? With what feelings of awe 


~- wes - — oe bee 


- 


'"—_—- ££ fa os st | 


of Switzerland, lying round the Lake of || does the Hungarian approach the Car 
Gewva, were the most warlike people | pathian Mountains, that separate bim 
of Gaul; yet they were not more so |, from Gallicia! and with what joy andad- 











—s 


than the Parthians, who were natives 
of un-explored deserts The Assyrians 
and the Chaldees, both originally de- 
scended from the mountainsof Atouria, 
with the Persians, inhabiting a country 
abounding in hills, were those people 
the most remarkable for baving estab- 
lished extensive empires : yet we must 
not infer from thence, that their con- 
quests arose from that severe energy, 
which is imbibed from the keen air of 
mountainous regions, since we find peo 
ple, residing in plains, acquiring empires 
equally extensive, The Arabians. for 
instance, so remarkable for their con- 
quests during the middle ages ; the 
Egyptians, in more remote times; the 





Tartars, whosubjected China: and the 


ee ee 


! . . . 
miration does an African traveller, long 
‘lost among deserts and continents of 


sand, hail the first peak that greets bis 
sight, among the Mountains of the Moon! 
Can the American painter rest on fine 
scenes than those, which are exbibited 


among the Glens of the Laurel, the Blue — 


Ridge, the Cumberland and Allegaiy 
Mountains ? And where, in all the vast 
continent of the western world, 
the mind acquire a wider range of ides 
more comprehensive notions of vastne# 
and infinity, than on the tops of 
Cordilleras and the Andes ; or on those 
uninhabitable ranges of mountains,Wh 
stretch from the river of the west® 
within a few degrees of the northel? 
circle ? ’ 
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What a sensible gratification, and what {| mounds of Ben-Venue, the bare point 
interesting reflections were awakened || of Ben-An, and the creek, promontory, 
inthe mind of the celebrated Cook, || and islands of Loch-Katrine! 


when standing upon one of the moun- From the steep promeitory gazed 
tains, that commanded almost the whole | 


one . Xd. 
of the beautiful island of Eooa, in ihe |; he stranger, raptur’d and amaz’d ; 


ee Raa , | And ‘ what a scene were here, he cried, 
southern ocean !— This view is one of |, 


‘ ah af _ || For princely pomp or churchman’s pride ° 
ee 0 oo Sn || on this bold brow, a lordly tower 5 
—," ” ‘grands || In that soft vale, a lady’s bower ; 
prospect, (says the benevolent naviga- || On unciike dandhaeeti nein 
tor,) Leould not help flattering myself || y J “ 

a “npr | The turrets of a cloister gay; 

with the pleasing idea, that some future How blithely might the bugle horn 

» , : | 
voyager may, from the same station, |} ,,. . . . , 
behold these meadows stocked with |! - secapenoag = pone eee 

; in» file ° 

et hole best i » begs ~ sa wy nti _ Chime, when the groves were still and mute! 
mye OF Mongiend ; ang that the comple- |! and when the midnight moon did lave 
tion of this single benevolent purpuse, || 
independant of all other considerations, 


Her forehead in the silver wave, 
A , How solemn on the ear would come 
would sufficiently mark to posterity, | 
that our voyages had not been useless 


The holy matin’s distant bum ; 
; || While the deep peal’s commanding tone 
to the general interests of humanity. Should wake, in yonder islet lone, 
No one mounts a towering eminence, | 
but feels his soul elevated: the whole | 


A sainted hermit from his cell, 
; of To drop a bead with every knell— 
frame acquires unwonted elasticity, and 
the spirits flow, as it were, in one aspir- 


And bugle, lute, and bell and all, 
: Should cach bewildered stranger cail 
ing stream of satisfaction and delight : 7 
for what can be more animating than, 


To friendly feast and lighted hall. 

from one spot, to behold the pomp of Scenes, similar to those, which gave 
man andthe pride of nature lying at || rise to these reflections, whether ob- 
our feet? Who can refrain from being || served at the rising or the setting of the 
charmed, when observing those innu- |! sun, never fail to inspire us with feel- 
merable intersections, which divide a || ings, which it were grateful to indulge 
long extent of country into mountains | and cultivate—If seen in the morning, 
aod vales; and which, in their turn, | they give a vigorous tone to the nerves 
subdivide into fields, glens, and dingles, || and prepare the mind to a willing and 
Containing trees of every height, eotta- active discharge of its various duties ; 
ges of the humble, and mansions of the }| if in the evening, every object being 
tich:here, groupes of cattle ;there, shep- || meliowed by the declining rays of light, 
herds tending their flocks ; and, atinter- || the soul acquires a softened dignity, and 
Vals, viewing, with admiration, a broad, || the imagination delights in pointing, 
expansive river, sweeping its course a- || with grateful anticipation, towards that 
long an extended vale ; now encircling || mysterious world to which the sun ap- 
4mountain, and now overflowing a val- || pears to travel in all its glory !—NMew 
Y; here gliding beneath large boughs || British Annual Register. 
Of trees, and there rolling over rough |} 
. dges of rocks: in one place conceal- |) Whena person violates the restraints 
Mg itvelfin the heart of a forest, under || of religion, he is like a poor hare, start- 
uge massy cliffs, which impend over it;|| ed from her covert by the hounds, and 
and in another washing the walls of || may be followed by the mighty bunoter 
Some ivied ruin, bosomed in wood! of souls, through the brakes of disap- 

How beautiful are the reflections of || pointment and distress, till he either 
James, upon gajning the top of a || lose himself in the mazes of the howl- 
ipice, whence he threw his eyes || ing wilderness, or fall a victim to the 
W, and beheld the crags, knolls, and |/ jasatiate cruelty of his pursuer. 
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LOVE. 
There is in Love a power, 
There is a scft divinity that draws transport 
Even from distress, that gives the heart 
A certain pang, excelling far the joys 
Of gross, unfeeling life. 

Love is a passion whichis never felt | 
in a delicate soul without pain, but that 
pain oftentimes diffuses the most ex- 
quisite sensations. It is not a passion 
which merely extends to the gratifica- 
tion of unballowed desire, but a sublime 
elevation of the heart. It is that pass- 
ion which produces such wonderful 
changes in men, reclaiming vice, and 
rendering virtue more pleasing and de- 
lightful. Love founded on external 
charms is seldom permanent but con- 
tinually seeking novelty. The basis of 
leve to be of any duration, should be 
the never fading endowments of the 
head and heart. 

That sweet and sublime miror of 
minds, can have no other foundation 
than virtue, consequently it can lead to 
no action derogatory to virtuous princi- 
ples. We cannot denominate that pass- 
ion which swayed the mind of Henry 
VIII, love, but merely a brutal desire 
founded on external eharms and of 
course soon satiated. 

It is impossible for love to exist with- 
eut an unison of sentiment and heart, 
for 

——A heart requires a heart, 
Nor will be pleased with less than what it 
gives. 

“Friendship and true love (says Thom- 
son) are the same.” —Phil. Parterre. 


LS 
VARIETY. 
OO" oe 

PUNNING COMPLIMENT. 

The following couplet on a left-handed 
writing-master was written about the 
beginning of the last century, by a ce- 
lebrated divine, and sent to his school, 


A CURIOUS LOVE LETTER. 
In a late English publication, a young} 
qhvsellan’ tie : husband. A yorkahins 
lad sent her the following letter, by way 
of introducing himself to her favour :— 
Madam, 
I xzeprs a show of wild beasts, and 
travels from fare te fare all round Eng- 
land from one end to tother, and gets 
money like dirt. have got a lion, brought 
all the way from Africa, and he rores 
like a nitenguel. I have got a fox, and 
I be very fond of he. The people calls 
him a minority fox but the major part 
of the people say he is a cunning cub, 
I have a rare sight of munkees, and they 
chatter away ata strange pace ; but 
they be like some of the folks at West- 
minister, and dunt know what they be 
chattering about. They be as full of 
their tricks as a pettefogging atturney, 
and almost as full of mischief; but] 
am fain to look sharp erter um. 
Among my other wild beastes, I have 
got a lam with two heads. Though 
small, itis a very great curiosity. [am 
fond of lams head, and wish it was the 
fashun for every lam to wear too heads. 
Ihave atigur from Ben Gall, and 
another from Mad Rass, and I have got 
a tigur woman from Billingsgate. She 
is one of the most ferocious beasts it 
my whole collectioa.I have got a white 
black burd, and a black swan ; a taby 
male cat, and a singing raven. I have 
got a pig that can play a solow on the 
German flute, and a bear that can step 
a minuit with elegance and grace. 
But I be the most extraordinest beasté 
of the whole collection, for I be 
suvren, and keeps um in order. Ifyou 
should like to be a show woman, Jou 
shall command all these beastes, 


Your humble servant, 
DICKY BRAY. 


-——_ 


LAUGHABLE MISTAKE 





enclosing a handsome present :— 
Tho’ of thy rigit hand wayward fate bereft 

thee, 
Right well thou writeet with the hand that’s 


A person in Richmond Virg. employ 
‘| ed a man to bring him a dozen sheep 
head (fish) from the Nortolk markete* 
The fellow brought 14 heads of sh 





left thee. 





‘rams’ horns and all.” 












sist 
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PATIENT CALCULATOR. 


By a statement from a “ Journeyman 
Tailor,” i Boston, it appears, that there 
are twenty-five thousand two hundred and 
forty three stiches in a coat ; viz. Basting, 
782 stiches—in the edges of the coat, 
5,900 do.—Felling the edges, faces, 
&e. 7114 do.—vut of sight in the pock- 
ets, &c. 1982 do.—io the collar alone 
$096 do.—seams 5346—Holes, &c.1400 
do. The coat he says was made in 
two days journeyman’s hours.—Boston 
Intel. 


> ~ee - 


When Dr. Shebbeare stood in the 
pillory in London for writing a libel, 


employed to hold an umbrella over him, 
The msn afterwards applied for pay, 


sum he thought inadequate, and plead- 
ed for more. The Doctor observed, 


Thave paid enough.” “ Tis enough 
for the work. I grant,” replied the por- 
ter, “ but for heaven’s sake, your hon 
our, consider the disgrace of being ex- 
posed in company with you. 1 find, 
dye see, that one half the staring mul- 
titude took me for a rogue as well as 
your honour—-and, by all that’s honest 
Iwould not go threugh the same again 
fo be made a Justice of the Quorum.” 
Shebbeare paused a moment, took back 
the shilling, and gave him a guinea. 


eae 


CONSCIENCE. 


Methought the billows spoke and told me 
of it. 


nounced 
The name of Prospero. 
TEMPEST. 


The loss of fortune, dignity, glory, 
and all the pageantry of earthly gran- 
deur, is comparatively trifling when put 

competition to that of Virtue. When 

human mind first steops to debase- 


ment, and wanders in the paths of Im- 


the weather proving rainy a porter was | 


and was presented with a shilling. This || 


* You stood but one hour,sir,and surely |! 


|| piety, its progress to misery, although 
| gradual, is too fatally inevitable. The 
| smallest crimes, by becoming habitual, 
| increase in time to the crimson tints of 
‘\atrocity : then, O Conscience! thou 
' most incessant and excruciating torture 
|—thou never failing monitor, ‘tis then 
| thine admonitions wound with remorse 
|\the breast of conscious vice: thou 
\ establishest thine awful tribunal on the 
|| ruin of neglected virtue; there to inflicta 
|| punishment far more severe than aught 


invented by the ingenuity of man. 


When lulled in apparent security, and 
revelling in the round of transitory plea- 
sure, thine awful presence intrudes it- 
self upon the harrassed imagination, and 
‘| bids the lofty sinner reflect on the acts 
|| of injustice ef which he has been guilty. 
The veil of oblivion, which, with all the 








precaution of vice, he has endeavoured 
|to pass over his crimes, thou canst in 
‘one unguarded moment cause to be re- 
‘moved. His deeds of darkness so cau- 
'tiously enveloped with the specious garb 
of dissimulation and hypocrisy, are fre- 
quently by thee laid open to the scru- 
\tinjzing eye of justice. His most se- 
|cret recesses thou canst penetrate, his 
every joy embitter, and render bim,who 
was once hardened in iniquity, suscep- 
itible to the slightest emotions of fear. 
‘The man who once was callous to the 
tender plaints of misery and injured 
innocence, will, when under thy in- 
‘fluence, start at a shadow, tremble at 
‘an “unreal mockery,” and imagive the 
most trivial sound, a solemn summons of 
retribution. Such, O Conscience ! is the 
form in which thou visitest the children 
of iniquity ; such the shape in which 








The winds did sing it me, and the thunder, {80U approachest the votary of vice ; 


That deep and dreadful organ pipe, pro-— 


how happy then the man, who void of 
guile, dreads not thy reproaches : who 
supported by the consciousness of un- 
spotted innocence, enjoys uninterrupted 
| serenity and peace of mind; whose slum- 
|bers are undisturbed by the phantoms 
\of a disordered imagination, and who 
looks forward with the ardour of hope 
and expectation to the time when the 
virtues or vices of mankind shall receive 
‘their just reward. 
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Seat of the Muses. 
Serna se ere ROAR 


For the Ladies’ Weekly Muscum. 


THE LOVER’S COMPLAINT. 
In Imitation of Petrarch. 


Tue toiling swain who plods away 
The hours of a long summer’s day, 
Enjoys at night the sweets of calm repose; 
But I unceasing sigh and moan 
From rising to the setting sun, 
And night’s dark shade but aggravates my 
woes. 


The shiv’ring mendicant (poor soul) 
Who lives upon the scanty dole, 
Obtain’d by sighs, petitions, tears & pray’rs, 
Tho’ he in misery spends his days, 
At night his weary head he lays 
On some hard pillow and forgets his cares. 


When boisterous winds the seas deform 
The sailor boldly dares the storm, 

Nor shrinks he from the ocean-heaving blast; 
But when the billows cease their roar, 
And Boreas plies the seas no more, 

Me lays his mind and weary limbs to rest. 


But I alas! no comfort find ; 
From morn till night my troubled mind 
Rolls ceaseless as the waves that beat the 
shore ; 
Night only brings me added woes ; 
Far from my couch has fled repose ; 
With sighs and tears I hail each midnight 


hour. 
A. STRONG. 
Durham, (x. y.) 
-<3+O—— 
TO THE BEE, 


Biithe Son of Summer, furl thy filmy wings, 
Alight beside me #n this Bank of Moss ; 
¥et to ‘its sides the lingering shadows cling, 
And sparkling dews the dark-green tufts 
imboss. 


Here may’st thou freely quaff the nectured 


sweet 

That in the vio/et’s purple chalice hides ; 
Here on the /ily scent thy fringed feet, 

Or with the wil/d-thyme’s balm anoint thy 


sides. 


Back o’er thy shoulders throw those ruby 
shards, 





With many atiny coal-black freckle deck’t; 



























My watchful look thy loitering saunter 


guard, 
My ready hand thy footsteps shall protect, 


Daunted by me beneath this trembling bough 
On forked wing no greedy swallow sails, 
No hopping sparrow pries for food below, 
Nor ever lurks, nor dusky d/indworm trails, 


Nor shall the swarthy gaoler for thy way 
His gate of twinkling threads successful 
strain, 
With venom’d trunk thy writhing members 
slay, 
Or from thy heart the recking life’s-blood 
drain. 


Forego thy wheeling in the sunny air, 
Thy glancing to the envious insects round; 
To the dim calmness of my bow’r repair, 
Silence and coolness keep its hallowed 


ground 


Here to the elves who sleep in flowers by day 
Thy softest hum in lulling whispers pour, 
Or o’er the lovely band thy shield display, 
When blue-eyed Twilight sheds her dewy 
shower. 


So shall the fairy train by glow-worm light 
With rain-bow tints thy folding pennons 
fret ; 
Thy scaly breast in deeper azure dight; 
Thy burnish’d armour speck with glo 


sier jet, 
With viewless fingers weave thy wintry tent, bh 
And line with gossamer thy pendent cell 
Safe in the rift of some !one ruin pent Ibo 
Where ivy shelters from the séorm-wind A 
fell. Whe 
Blest if like thee, I cropt with heedless spoil Gl 
The gifts of youth and pleasure in thei? Ton 
bloom, é Al 
Doomed for no coming winter’s want to teil And’ 
Fit for the spring that waits beyond the Wh 
tomb. 
“soo Perhs 
APOLLO. "we 
“Stor,” cried Apollo, “ stop, I pray,” % 
To pretty Daphne, flying ; 
‘¢T will,” said she, but ran away, ait ‘just » 
Heedless of all his sighing. 3 Or ¢, 
He still pursued, with many a prayer, ae 





\ 


Which hardly caught her ear, 
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So light, so swiftly through the air 
The damsel sped with fear. 


















“'m master of the sounding lyre, 
I wake its vocal string.” 
Onward she ran, nor felt desire 

To charm the Pythian king. 


“By Poets [their Prince am hail’d, 
The Muses join my train :” 

But ere this boast her ear assail’d, 
She hurried on again. 


“Lam a Doctor, and my art 
Effects most easy cures ;” 
But she, with palpitating heart, 
Still fled the god’s allures. 


The thought did not her coldness melt, 
But seemed to speed her heel, 

The throbs of love she ne’er had felt, 
And did not wish to feel. 


Luckless Apollo ! all you said 
Impeded your intention ; 

Itonly serv’d to fright the maid, 
And show’d but poor invention. 


Vainly your heavenly gifts you told, 
Your cause they did not aid ; 

Ifyou had lisp’d, ‘* Z’m god of gold,” 
Pm sure you'd stop’d the maid! 


@wwsw+o— 


VERSES 


SEA SHORE. 


luove with hermit step to stray 

Along the borders of the deep, 
the red lines of closing day 

Gleam on the solitary steep ; 


Tomark the chequer’d cloud of eve 
Along the watry plain descend, 

And Twilight her soft texture weave 

rival hues in union blend. 


Pethaps, where dancing on the tide 

€ sail devides the whispering waves ; 
» Where along the green isle’s side, 

Pliant oar the water leaves, 


‘just May hear the jovial horn, 

tones that sigh at Pity’s call; 

on the billowy ether borne, 
din many a dying fall. 


These magic sounds, of potent power, 
Shall hush the charmed waves to rest, 

And draw the pale moon from her bower 
To gildthe ocean’s peaceful breast. 


O! Empress of the orb serene, 

Where does thy trackless pathway lie, 
When from thi» sublunary scence 

Thou hid’st thee in the darkened sky ? 


What worlds, to share thy yellow ray, 
Oppose their uneniighten’d face, 
Trav’liing the wide ethereal way 
The vast immensity of space ? 


What happier mortals bless thy beam, 
Where Love has fix’d his chosen seat 
Beside the silver winding stream, 
That joys thy tranquil light to meet ? 


What verdant vales, what shady groves, 
Part catch thy ray, and part exclude, 
Where lonely Contemplation roves 
A poet inhis happiest mood ? 


I long to go where thou hast shed 
Thy light on wood, or hill, or plain, 
For Poesy, a meek-ey’d maid, 
And Love and Joy are in thy train. 


—»>o-— 


SONNET. 


Eternal and omnipotent unseen! 
Who bad’st the worid with all its lives 








WRAITTEN WHILE WALKING ALONG THE 





complete 
Stsrt from the void, and thrill beneath thy- 
feet, 
Thee I adore with reverence serene. 
Here in the fields—thine own cathedral 
meet, 
Built by thyself—-blue-roof’d—-and hung 
with green, 
Wherein all breathing things, in concert 
sweet, 
Organ’d by winds, perpetual hymns re- 
peat. 
Here hast thou spread that book to every eye, 
Whose tongue and truth all—all may read 
* and prove, 
On whose three blessed leaves—-earth— 
ocean—sky ! 
Thine own right hand hath stamp’d might 
—justice—love— 
True Trinity ! which binds, in due degree, 
God, man, and brute, in mutual amity. 





London Examiner. 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JULY 12, 1817. 


ee 








nee. 


intelligence. 


Ore 


Accounts from England to the Stst 
of May have been received at this port 
since our last, which state, that the 
Algerines & Tunisians had commenced 


ey 


whole coast of Chili and Peru, open tg 
| their enterprise and speculations. Goods 
‘to the amount of 600,000/. were ex. 
'pected to be sent to Chili in the space 
lof six weeks from the date of the late 
advices, which are to the 20th March, 


se oc fe & |} 








their piratical depredations on the de- 
fenceless Hanse Towns of Hamburg and | 
Bremen—that two or three of their | 
Rovers, together with their prizes, had | 
been taken in the English Channel by | 
British cruizers, and carried into Eng- 
lish ports. 

That Lucien Bonaparte, who is now | 
An the Pope’s dominions, had recently | 
applied to the Austrian government for | 
himself and son, to proceed to the Uni- 
ted States. The application was referred | 
to the Ministers of the Allied Powers, 
who issued a State Paper, refusing the 
request, and ordering that the applicant 
be removed from Rome to the interior | 
of Europe to prevent his escape. This 
document charges Lucien with intrigues | 
dangerous to the peace of Europe, and_ 
observes that his presence in the United | 
States would be more dangerogs than | 

in Europe where he can be watched. 

The Allie? Powers have also pro- 
tested against the conduct of Portugal 
for taking possession of a part of the) 
Spanish territory on the river Plate in 
South America, and intimates that un 
Jess it is surrendered, Spain ‘** would 
find in the justice of her cause, and in 
the support of her allies, sufficient means 
of redressing her complaints.” —Com..d. 

The harvest throughout all Europe 
was very promising. 

The revolutions in South America, 
were deemed of very great importance | 
to the trade of Great Britain. The Lon- 
don Courier of May 28th says— 

“In the city these events regarded | 
only in a commercial point of view, | 
have produced great sensation. Already | 
do the merchants view the immense 
line of coast from the mouth of the Ama 


zon round by Cape Horn, and along the 





























|The success of Gen. San Martin, in the ts 
iconquest of Chili, has caused sucha v 
| demand for British goods at Buenos x 
| Ayres, towards supplying the new mar- tr 
| kets which the arms of the insurgents di 
| have opened, as the whole of the ware al 
houses on the River Plate are unable th 
to satisfy ; and, in consequence, numet- C 
ous orders were received yesterday for, B. 
the forwarding to Buenos Ayres of fresh m: 
Goods. One of the correspondents, in al 
giving his orders, observes, You have T 
reason to rejoice in the success of our thi 
arms since we are only agents for the his 
sale of British manufactures.” out 
or her 
The ship Amazon, Adams, of Port- pos 
land, has arrived at Philadelphia in 65 was 
days from Amsterdam, with a cargo of whi 
dry goods, Kc. and four hundred passen- a 
gers, among whoin is General Jordon, wail 
late Aid de Camp to the Emperor Ne of: 
poleon, taken prisoner at the battleof can 
Waterloo. spit 
One day last week the boiler of the He 
Norwich and New London steam boat saw 
||burst, and scalded three persons, ome ance 
Jof them dangerousty, The explosion pati 
destroyed the cabin with all the f seve 
ture: Providentially the passenger, twer 
|(about twenty) discovering some ite 1 
gularity in the motion of the machine Bary , 
had time to run upon deck dran, 
A man was killed the 4th July @ | Capir 
board the steam boat Philadelphia, humo 
her way to Trenton, by the bursting Or th 
a swivel, which had been fired ao 
lof times that day. 
| Asad necklos befel Mr. Smith Slo hy 
cum, of Pawtuxet, while assisting State 
lating the President as he passed 27th 
| village on his passage from Bri : 
this town, on Monday last.—The ra 
non not having been properly § ‘and s 
the charge exploded while Mr. 5. "® By 
in the act of ramming it down, ane") 
hands and arms were so much 
by the explosion, that it became 
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elbow. He was otherwise considerably 
burnt and bruised, but his situation is as 
comfortable as the painful circumstances 
of his case will admit.—Providence Am. 
The Grand Canal in this state, which 
js to connect the waters of Lake Erie 
with the Atlantic ocean, is already be- 
gun, at Rome on the Mohawk. Con- 
tracts have been made with several in- 
dividuals for portions of the 77 miles, 
already authorised, at a less rate than 
the estimates made in the report of the 
Commissioners, to the Legislature. 

| Beware of Sharks!—An elderly black 
man named Jemmy, a fisherman, (says 
aCharleston paper of June 26,) was, on 
Tuesday, killed near Fort Johnson, in 
this harbor, by a shark. It appears that 
his boat had got adrift, and he swam 
out to it; but just as he had got hold of 
her, the shark seized, and it was sup- 
posed cut him entirely in two. Nothing 
was afterwards to be seen but his blood, 
which had dyed the spot. 

An extraordinary Case of Hydrophobia 
~+Is related in the Baltimore American, 
of aman named Ward, who died of 
canine madness in January last—in 
spite of calomel and bleeding &e. &c. 
He had even forgotton that ever he 
faw a mad dog ; but “ an old acquaint- 
ance arrived who remembered that the 
patient had been bit by a Dog, pretty 
severely, on the leg of the right side, 
twenty years since.” 

The disease progressed in its ordin- 
“ty course until the third day, when he 
drank some fluid, but shortly afterwards 
tpired, the most shocking picture of 
human insanity the eye could witness 
the imagination conceive.—Col. 
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_ The General Convention of the Pro- 
nt Episcopal Church in the United 
tes of America, held in this city the 


wary to amputate them both above the | 








— 


are induced to impress upon the clergy 
the important duty, with a discreet but 
earnest zeal, of warning the people of 
their respective cures, of the danger of 
an indulgence in those worldly pleasures, 


‘| which may tend to withdraw the affec- 


tions from spiritual things. And espe- 
cially on the subject of gaming, of 
amusements involving cruelty to the 
brute creation, and of theatrical repre- 
sentations, to which some peculiar cir- 
cumstances have called their attention, 
—they do not hesitate to express their 
unanimous opinion, that these amuse- 
ments, as well from their licentious ten- 
dency, as from the strong temptations 
to vice which they afford, ought not to 
be frequented. And the Bishops ean- 
not refrain from expressing their deep 
regret at the information that in some 
of our large cities, so little respect is 
paid to the feelings of the members of 
the Church, that theatrical representa- 
tions are fixed for the evenings of her 
most solemn festivals. 








AN APPRENTICE WANTED.— 
A youth of suitable age, education, charae- 
ter—and a dispasition tractable and indus- 
trious, to learn the ART OF PRINTING, 
is wanted at the MUSEWM OFFICE. 











MARRIED, 
By the rev. Mr. Spring, Mr. Charles Mors 
gan, to Miss Emily Reeves, both of this city. 
At Rhinebeck, by the rev. Mr. M’Mur- 
ray, Mr. John 1. Durry, of this city, to Miss 
Margaret I. Teller, daughter of James Tel- 
ler. esq. of the former place. 

At Poughkeepsie, by the rev. Mr, Reed, 
Mr. Frederick D. Priest, of this city to Miss 
Eliza M. Brooks,daughter of David Brooks, 
esq. of the former place. 

OE) OE a LE 

The City Inspector reports the death of 38 
persons in this City,during the week end- 
ing on the 5th inst. 


DIED, 














2th of May, 1817—the Bishops all! 
pstat—Resolved that the following | 





Capt. Thomas L. Seymour, of Hartford, 
(Conn.) late of the 25th reg. U_ S. Infantry. 


_ and sent to the House of Clerical ard 
ar Deputies, to be read therein :— 


,, the House of Bishops, solicitous for 
ae Preservation of the purity of the 


h, and the piety of its members, 








entered on the Journal of the House, | 








Mrs. Eliza Milward, wife of Capt. John, 
Milward, aged 41. 

In Newark, N. J. on Monday last, more 
than 90 years old, Mrs. Mary Longworth, 
relict of Thomas Longworth, esq. formerly 
of that place, and mother of Mr. David Long. | 
worth, of this city: 
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THE UERMIT 
OF NEW-MARLBOROUGH, (MASS.) 


Diep, at New-Marlborough, (Mass.) {| 
on the (4th ult. Timoray Leonarp, | | 
aged 70. He was born near Canterbury | 
in Conn. of parents in low circum 1 
stances, and bound out and brought up || 
in Woodbury. After he was of age he | 
went to the town of Fredericksburg, N. 
Y. where his father then resided. When 
about twenty-four, he came into this 
town, a sprightly and industrious young | 
man. He purchased a lot of new land 
remote from any settiement—went tu 
work, cleared a fine piece of land, and | 
with the help of his brother, who after- 
wards came to him, erected a small log ; 
house, in which they lived together har- | 
moniously. Afier a year anda half, he | 
visited his friends, and returned a per- 
fect misanthrope ; was displeased aud 
quarelled with his brother, and drove 
him away. He gradually became de- 
ranged. During the rev olution, he fan- 
eied himself commander in chief, and | 
frequently gave orders for the regula- 
tion of congress and the army ; copies 
of which are now to be seen. He called 
himself .Jdmiral. Hisother titles were 
a God, a King of th whole Earth, &c. 
He became troublese se and dangerous, |; i 
and was disarmed by the civil authority. | 
Sigce that time he has sought no inter- 
course with the rest of the world; has 
lived alone in the wilderness, and ob- 
tained his subsistence by the cultivation 
of not more than one acre of land. This 
he manured with grass, leaves and other 
vegatables. His principel living has been 
corn, potatoes and pumpkins. For a 
time he kept some stock—had some 
pasture—but for a number of years he 
has lived alone, with the exception of a. 
few domesticated fowls. Woodchucks, 
rabhits, skunks, weasels, squirrels, rats, 
and mice, and these without dressing, 
were the varieties of his table. His 
cloathing consisted of two garments, | 
fastened together at the waist by large} 
wooden pins, and was made of wood, 
hemp or flax twisted course, and wove 
in narrow stripes sewed together, and | 


sie 





_ He could read, always kept she yeur, 


/ was uncomfortable and filtay, fiodigg 





‘put on and worn out probably without | 


































— 
cleansing ; and shoes or Muocasins of 
bark shaped to bis feet, aud worn off, 


day of the mouth and week. He was — 
not disposed to converse much npon 
religious subjects. He however kepta 
testament; paid some regard to the sab- 
bath; was addicted somewhat to pro 
fanity, and was «lover of ardent spirits, 
He expected aftes death to be about 
take care of his farm. For some years 
his strength has been failing, but he 
kept about till the very day before he — 
died. His friends have endeavoured to 
draw him irom his retirement, butin 
vain. Thousands from the neighbuure 
ing towns have visited the hermit,for so 
he was called. He has often in the 
summer season been found naked, his 
head uncovered and uncombed, and his 
beard uashaven. His ovcighbours have 
been disposed to assist him, but he has 
generally rejected their offers. The 
vighton which he died, though bis dress 


him very weak, they wished to havete 
mained with bim; but nO, to miorrow 
he should be about again. But in the 
morning early, he was found a corpse. 
His remains were the next day commit 
ed, with suitable religious services, and ' 
in the presence of a large concourse, 
the dust, ov the place where be 
spent almost half a century in the mae 
ner described. He was perhapse 
destitute of friends and enemies. Be” 
was industrious and honest. Hele 
for himself entirely, and still was @ 
son of instruction to thousands. 
picture which he exhibited was, 
nature in rwins. 

tis relations, if he has any, are 
formed, that after all, he has left 
perty worth from five to six h z 
dollars, but with little incumbront 7 
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